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Roman Religion 
By Francis A. SULLIVAN, S. J. 
St. Andrew-on-Hudson 

Every serious student of the Latin classics is, from 
time to time, tormented by questions like the following: 
Can we ever hope to discover, beneath the ‘epic ma- 
chinery’ of the Aeneid, Vergil’s personal religion? Is it 
true that the vafer Horace ‘did not believe in the exis- 
tence of the gods of Greece and Rome,’ as Wilamowitz 
held? Did Cicero take the Roman gods seriously, as he 
seems to take them in his speeches and essays? Is he, 
for example, utterly sincere when he says (De Har. Resp. 
19) : ‘‘Pietate ac religione atque hac una sapientia, quod 
deorum numine omnia regi gubernarique perspeximus, 
omnes gentes nationesque superavimus?’’ And, finally, 
is Livy expressing a personal conviction when, in the 
speech of Camillus (5.51 ff.), he ascribes the disasters 
that had fallen on Rome to neglegentia divini cultus and 
asserts that religio was the force that had, in the past, 
worked for the good of Rome? + 

Such questions lead on naturally to others, more gen- 
eral in scope and no less perplexing: What is this protean 
thing called ‘Roman religion’? What did a Roman of 
Cicero’s and Vergil’s day believe about the gods and 
their relation to the state and the individual? What was 
his attitude towards the Hereafter? The following brief 
discussion will attempt, not indeed to answer these ques- 
tions, but to adumbrate the right approach to the answers 
with the help of some important studies that have re- 
cently appeared. 

By the time of Cicero and Augustus, Roman religion 
was a motley medley of cult and ritual, of religious prac- 
tices and beliefs derived from many diverse sources. The 
neolithic folk, the invading northerners of Indo-Euro- 
pean tongue, the Etruscans, the Greeks of South Italy, 
Sicily, and Greece itself, and finally various eastern peo- 
ples had all contributed something to the heterogeneous 
mass of beliefs, superstitions, and rites called Roman 
religion.! Now, is it possible to clear away non-Roman 
(and non-Italian) accretions and discover the pure, prim- 
itive religion of the old Romans? Scholars like Wissowa, 
Fowler, Bailey, and others thought the attempt was fairly 
possible, and they strove mightily to achieve the task.” 
How difficult a task it was may be judged by the words 
of Fowler: ‘‘The process of disentangling the Roman ele- 
ment from the Greek in the literary evidence is one which 
can never be satisfactorily accomplished.’’ The method 
they followed is, briefly, this: while they hold fast to 
what later Romans did, they regard with suspicion and 
subject to severe criticism what Romans say about their 
religion. Archaeology has helped a great deal, but its 
evidence is often unclear; inscriptions have shed light on 
many problems, but they are generally late ; the calendars 
are especially valuable for a knowledge of the old deities ; 
anthropology, finally, has been used by some to elucidate 


Roman problems (as, e.g., by H. J. Rose), but compari- 
sons drawn from this source are regarded by many with 
suspicion. 

Probably the most interesting and fruitful initiation 
into the mysteries of Roman religion can be made by a 
reading of Warde Fowler’s Religious Experience of the 
Roman People. From this scholarly and fascinating ac- 
count we learn that the religion of the old Romans was 
animistic, based on a belief in spirits (nuwmina) inhabit- 
ing certain places or concerned functionally with certain 
natural processes or definite activities. The old Roman 
believed that it was possible to establish and maintain a 
friendly understanding with these spirits (the pax deo- 
rum) ; his cult consisted of offering, prayer, ete.; religio 
meant the feeling of awe in the presence of these spirits, 
and pietas the spirit of dutiful affection towards them. 

As we read on, we learn how this old religion of the 
Italian farmer was transformed gradually, first by the 
state-cult and then by the introduction (from Etruria 
and South Italy) of Greek anthropomorphic ideas. The 
old ritual little by little became unreal in the city, the old 
religion became sterile, pietas was deadened: Rome suf- 
fered from ‘an arrested religious development.’ Hence- 
forth, the history of Roman religion becomes a record of 
attempts to obtain fresh life by importations from with- 
out. These came, we are told, from Etruria, Italy, and 
finally from Greece. New ideas of the gods, strange ritual 
swamped the old animistic notions; religion became more 
emotional, especially in times of stress, as, for example, 
during the long and terrible war with Hannibal. Then, 
as Livy notes (25.1), ‘‘Tanta religio et ea magna ex parte 
externa civitatem incessit ut aut homines aut dii repente 
alii viderentur facti.’’ Wave after wave of Greek influ- 
ence flooded Rome as Greek literature and art became 
popular until the religion of Rome was no longer Roman 
but Graeco-Roman. And it is this Graeco-Roman religion 
we find in Vergil, Horace, Ovid, ete., though here and 
there, particularly in Vergil, we catch sight of the old 
attitude and mood towards the numina. 

Meanwhile, immigrants (mostly slaves) from north 
and south and, above all, from the east, were bringing 
with them their gods and mystery cults ; Greek philosophy 
—Epicurean and Stoic especially—was making a marked 
impression on some of the educated class. While some 
became sceptics at heart towards the traditional religion, 
others welcomed Stoicism in place of the old beliefs. By 
the last century B.c., many Romans were religiously desti- 
tute: under the state-cult their religious sense (religio) 
was deadened. From time to time, as a fear arose in the 
masses that they were not in right relations with the 
powers behind life, new rites were brought in, rites ill 
adapted to their natural mood. Small wonder that, dur- 
ing the civil wars, men felt that something was sadly 
wanting ; they began to despair of themselves, their coun- 
try, and their gods. Such a mood is clearly to be discerned 
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in Horace’s Epodes and in Livy who speaks, in his 
preface, of the evils of the time: ‘tempora quibus nec 
vitia nostra nee remedia pati possumus.’ 

And yet, as Fowler and others observe, religio, the 
feeling of happy dependence on higher powers and the 
desire to conform to their will when made manifest, was 
not wholly dead but deadened. Many a rustica Phidyle 
still showed genuine pietas in the home, the fields, and 
the countryside farre pio et saliente mica; Tibullus mani- 
fests true emotion in his prayers to the home-gods; the 
works of Cieero make it clear that the religion of the 
ancestors was affectionately cherished by him and others; 
Vergil above all gave eloquent expression in the Aeneid 
to the conviction that state and state-religion were inti- 
mately connected : Rome had been guided to world-empire 
by Jupiter and the loyal service (pietas) of Aeneas; she 
would continue to flourish so long as Romans remained 
faithful to Heaven. 

Such is the fascinating picture of Roman religion set 
forth in Fowler’s book and in the works of Wissowa, 
Bailey, and other scholars. This is the ‘orthodox’ con- 
ception of the course of Roman religious beliefs still held 
by many if not most scholars. Recently, however, these 
ideas have been powerfully challenged by Franz Altheim 
in his History of Roman Religion. In this epochal book, 
Altheim aims at ‘assigning to Roman religion its place in 
the historical development of Rome’; he enlarges the 
context of the study of Roman religion by a thorough 
study of the archaeological and linguistic evidence. Hold- 
ing strongly that even the oldest stratum of cults of the 
state contains, besides the native gods, a whole series of 
Greek deities, he refutes Wissowa’s and Fowler’s conten- 
tion that the di indigites were native gods as distin- 
guished from the di novensides. 

Books I and II discuss ancient Italy and Rome with 
many new interpretations of old material; Book III 
treats of the Roman Republic when Roman cult was 
reshaped; Book IV, on the Augustan Age, is filled with 
interesting details on the work of Augustus and the 
poets. Altheim does not believe, with some scholars, that 
the religious reforms of Augustus were mere political 
measures, calculated to work externally on the masses 
and thus to buttress the Principate. He shows how, in 
Horace and Vergil and Augustan art, there was a con- 
scious return to old religious ideals of pietas; he feels 
that Augustus was sincere in his efforts to bring about a 
religious revival and that, in the Secular celebration of 
the year 17, ‘a genuine religious sentiment found its 
expression in cult.’ 

This brief résumé of Altheim’s book will at least sug- 
gest how important and original is this new work on 
Roman religion. It is not always easy reading, but it 
richly repays the hours spent on it. If read after Fowler’s 
Religious Experience and Bailey’s Religion in Virgil, it 
will suggest fresh points of view and throw a brilliant 
light upon many passages commonly read in the classical 
authors. The way to a solid understanding of Roman 
religion is often steep and winding, but it must be 
travelled, at least hastily, by anyone who would seriously 
comprehend and appreciate the homines maxime homines 
of the great past.* 


1See J. Whatmough, The Foundations of Roman Italy (London, 
1937), chap. xvii. 
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2G. Wissowa, Religion wnd Kultus der Roemer (Munich, 1912) ; 
W. Fowler, The Religious Experience of the Roman People (Lon- 
don, 1922); C. Bailey, Phases in the Religion of Ancient Rome 
(Berkeley, 1932); idem, Religion in Virgil (Oxford, 1936). For 
the oriental religions and cults, F. Cumont, Les Religions orien- 
tales dans le paganisme romain (Paris, 1929) is indispensable. 

3F. Altheim, A History of Roman Religion. Eng. trans. b 
H. Mattingly (London, 1938). Excellent reviews of this boo 
will be found in Class, Phil, XXXIV (July, 1939), 255 ff., by 
J. Whatmough, and in the Amer, Jour. Phil. LXI (Jan., 1940), 
90 ff., by A. Nock. Altheim had previously written other works 
bearing on Roman religion. Cf. the review of these works in the 
Harv, Theol. Rev, XXVII (1934), 33 ff., by H. J. Rose. 

4The religious beliefs of Cicero have recently been finely dis- 
cussed by M. van den Bruwaene, La Théologie de Cicéron 
(Louvain, 1937). Chaps. iv and v are especially interesting. 
Another work on Cicero’s religio will soon be published by an 
American scholar. I know of no thorough discussion of Horace’s 
religious beliefs. Fowler devotes a few pages to Horace in his 
Roman Ideas of Deity, pp. 148 ff., but they are quite inadequate. 
Altheim, op. cit., pp. 372 ff., 394 ff., discusses, in more satisfactory 
fashion, the question of Horace’s ‘conversion’ and the spirit of 
the Secular Hymn. 


A Ghost of the Past 4 
By B. H. Skanm 


The Catholic University of America 


On a morning in December, 1940, I encountered this 
curious bit of advertising in a metropolitan newspaper : 


GHOSTWRITERS’ BUREAU 
The Right Word! 
Any topic, any purpose, any length. 


We write it—YOU sign it. 


This is followed by a business address which I do not 
repeat here, for I have no desire to oceasion THE Cuas- 
SICAL BULLETIN’s furnishing free advertising space to 
any coterie of writing wraiths. Neither should I wish to 
encourage my students to have their term papers or ict 
dissertations done at so much a word by these obliging | 
literary spirits. rm 

Like most things under the sun, the ‘we-write-it-YOU- 
sign-it’ method of composition is not new. Scores of = = 
examples suggest themselves from the present and the  —_— 
past. A football tackle suddenly goes literary and over 
his signature appears a magazine article telling how a a 
tackle tackles or whatever it is that a tackle does. 
Around 400 c., an Athenian cripple of no intellectual 
capacity makes a very effective speech to show why he _ 
should remain on relief. In both cases a ghostly logog- 
rapher has been at work. On a higher plane, how 
many messages of presidents and kings have been eare- 
fully prepared for them by some secretary whose name 
will never grace the pages of a literary history! 

Or do such writers always remain anonymous? Does 
the ghost never reveal himself? The eripple’s name is 
unknown, that of Lysias is famous. I thought of another 
example, so I dropped the newspaper and reached for a 
musty volume, The Letters of Cassiodorus,! by Thomas 
Hodgkin, which contains translations and abstracts of 
the Variae (se. litterae) of Cassiodorus Senator, a series 
of documents which were published by their author early 
in the sixth century a. p., as models of official corre- 
spondence and chancellery formulae. The first five books 
of the Variae contain the official letters which Cassi- 
odorus as quaestor (in that period, ‘secretary’ or ‘chan- 
eellor’) had written for Theodorie ‘King of the Goths 
and Romans.’ Especially in these books it is interesting 
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to speculate on the parts played in the composition 
respectively by the actual writer and by the king whose 
signature or mark the originals undoubtedly bore. 

I opened Hodgkin’s book at pages 18-19 and read his 
translation of Variae, Book I, Letter 35. This letter is a 
remarkably verbose treatment of a rather insignificant 
subject. The king rebukes an official for the unwar- 
ranted delay of the grain-ships, which delay the writer 
ironically suggests may have been caused by the adhesive 
powers of the sucking-fish or sheil-fish or by members of 
the crew having been struck by torpedoes (the fish kind, 
of course); then the irony is diluted and spoiled, for 
the writer goes on interminably with a pseudo-scientifie 
dissertation on fish, its information and misinformation 
alike quite useless to anyone. Hodgkin comments as 
follows: ‘‘It is not likely that Theodorie ever read a 
letter like this before affixing to it his (perhaps sten- 
cilled) signature. If he did, he must surely have smiled 
to see his few angry Teutonic words transmuted into 
this wonderful rhapsody about sucking-fishes and tor- 
pedoes and shell-fish in the Indian Sea.’’? Why the 
suggestion that the signature was stencilled? Because 
the Anonymus Valesii, a usually reiiable source for the 
reign of Theodoric, reports the king’s educational prog- 
ress as follows: ‘‘ Now King Theodorie was an unlettered 
man, and so successful as a student that after ten years 
of reigning he was still utterly unable to learn the four 
letters of his own signature to one of his edicts (Thiud, 
if in Gothic, THEO, if in Latin). Wherefore he ordered 
a golden plate to be engraved, having the four letters 
of the royal name pierced through it, so that when he 
used to sign any document he could place the plate upon 
the paper, and drawing his pen through the holes could 
give it the appearance of his own signature.’ This 
story seems too good to be true, but if it is true, the king 
was fortunate in three things. His eleven-letter Latin 
name was not required as a signature, he had a compe- 
tent secretary—and an excellent stencil. 

And yet this monarch’s letters reveal a practical 
knowledge of human needs and human wants, a knowl- 
edge of men and how to deal with them, an understand- 
ing of the Romans, the heirs of centuries of their own 
and Grecian culture, that surpasses perhaps his knowl- 
edge of his own umlettered Goths, and a knowledge of 
governmental affairs that reveals him not only a monarch 
but also a statesman. History has judged of Theodoric 
as a valiant and successful soldier, a very capable ruler, 
a man of vision, and a man of strength. In exhibiting 
these qualities of his prince through his letters the secre- 
tary has perhaps done no violence to realism, though 
many historians have without reaching conclusive results 
puzzled over the problem, how much of the statesman- 
ship is Theodorie’s own and how much that of a quaestor 
who could not only write but also think. 

When, however, he invades the field of learning, Cas- 
siodorus leaves no doubt in our minds as to the author- 
ship of either the words or the ideas. No stretch of the 
imagination ean conceive of the Gothic monarch inspir- 
ing the intellectual and quasi-intellectual flights.. In 
addition to the ichthyological letter already mentioned, 
the following are a few of the more notable examples: 


Boethius is commissioned to select the best harpist in 
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the kingdom to be sent to Clovis, King of the Franks, 
and is given a history (?) of musie ranging from 
Orpheus to David the Psalmist, together with a proiound 
philosophy of music and details of the Dorian, Phrygian, 
Aeolian, Ionian, and Lydian tones.4 The Haestii (Aestii) 
are thanked for a gift of amber and regaled with an 
explanation of the genesis of their own product, and 
Tacitus® is given due credit for supplying the informa- 
tion.6 Roman history, geography, geometry with the 
relations of this science to a host of other sciences, are 
handled with the confident air of a master in a letter 
ordering a surveyor for a ease of disputed boundaries.* 
The Greek and Roman elassies, the Scriptures, Roman 
Law, Roman physical science, frequently erroneous but 
nevertheless detailed, are all at the command of this 
perhaps illiterate monarch. And how is it all done? By 
the simple expedient of having a quaestor who can say, 
‘*Your majesty, we write it, YOU sign it.’’ 

The modern ghost carefully preserves his anonymity. 
The Variae of Cassiodorus were, however, prepared for 
publication by their author after the purposes they had 
served had ceased to be live issues, and the writer’s 
preface shows that he had no intention of concealing 
his identity. On the contrary, he refers to all the docu- 
ments as his own literary productions.* It would be 
interesting to know if Theodorie ever claimed them in 
any sense as his own writings. Hodgkin’s observation® 
that he saw to it that the substance of his will was con- 
tained in the letter and troubled little about its form is 
probably valid. This conclusion could be reached by 
reading the formula for appointment to the quaestor- 
ship, from which I quote the most significant parts: 
‘*The Quaestor has to learn our inmost thoughts, that he 
may utter them to our subjects. Whenever we are in 
doubt as to any matter we ask our Quaestor, who is the 
treasurehouse of public fame, the cupboard of laws; who 
has to be always ready for a sudden eall, and must 
exercise the wonderful powers which, as Cicero pointed 
out, are inherent in the art of an orator. . . . Exercise 
the power of the Prince in the condition of a subject, and 
may you render a good account to the judges at the end 
of your term of office.’’1° 

Undoubtedly the subject gave good service to the 
Prince. Both bear honored names in history. But the 
Prince is renowned for merits other than literary. The 
literary fame in this instanee has rightfully descended 
to the actual writer. 


1T. Hodgkin, The Letters of Cassiodorus; London, Henry 
Frowde (1886) 

2 Op. cit., p. 19. 

3 Anonymus Valesii, 14, 79. Transiation by T. Hodgkin, Italy 
and Her Invaders, 2d ed., Oxford, 1896, Vol. III, p. 268. The text 
of the Anonymus in the Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Auct. 
Ant. IX, p. 326 has the word ‘legi’ in place of a signature. The 
Teubner text omits signature or equivalent. Some old editions 
have ‘Theod.’ See also Hodgkin’s note, ibid., p. 268, expressing 
doubt as to reliability of the story. 

4 Cassiod., Var. IV., 40 

5 Cf. Germania 45 

6 Cassiod., Var. V., 2 

7 Ibid., III, 52 

8 Cassiod., Var., praef. passim 

9 T. Hodgkin, Jtaly and Her Invaders, Vol. III, p. 247 

10 Cassiod., Var., VI, 5. Translation by Hodgkin, The Letters of 
Cassiodorus, pp. 300-301 


All correct translation is a travesty.— Wilamowitz 
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Editorial 

State-worship and ruler-eult are allied problems of 
acute interest at the present day. It is a puzzle to many 
of us in this ‘enlightened’ age how nations as passion- 
ately fond of their liberty as the Greeks and Romans 
could fall victims to such a strange form of mental 
slavery. We recommend, therefore, Mr. R. F. Hoare’s 
stimulating paper, ‘‘Caesar-Worship, Ancient and Mod- 
ern,’’ published in The Clergy Review (London: Burns 
Oates and Washbourne) for November and December 
1939. This study in mass psychology throws light on 
what is even now going on under our very eyes. Before 
any idolatry, Mr. Hoare explains, can take root in the 
human mind, it must have the soil prepared for it by 
graduai processes. So with this old and new mental 
aberration. The state must come to be felt ‘to be ineal- 
culably more powerful than any individual citizen’; ‘it 
must carry something of that intellectually baffling 
quality of transcendence’ which is apt to attach to im- 
posing collectivity and to breed ‘political mysticism.’ 
Above all, ‘‘ Even when the state is powerful, mysterious, 
all-pervading, and benevolent and yet terrible, something 
more is necessary if it is to be definitely a deity. It 
must set itself up as morally absolute, the standard of 
right and wrong, and the source of primary rights and 
duties.”’ 


As long as citizens are conscious of owing ‘a double 
allegiance’—one to the state in the sphere of politics, 
and one to conscience in respect of the moral law—state- 
worship has no chance for springing up. But once this 
dualism breaks down, the special form of government 
matters very little, and state-worship is bound to appear. 
It is a fatal error to believe that state absolutism is 
bound up with dictatorship. Democracy will fall a 
victim to it just as readily. ‘‘In no state of the ancient 
Greek world was moral absolutism carried to a higher 
pitch than in Athens in her most democratic phase, while 
the politically absolute autocracy of the ancient Persian 
empire was not morally absolutist at all.’’ 

Mr. Hoare then proceeds to show how Europe, Asia, 
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and Africa, in the ancient world, produced respectively 
three types of state standing in three different relations 
to the ruler-cult. We quote three passages referring to 
Greece : 


There was in Greece a more solid grasp of the existence of an 
absolute and transcendent moral law than could be found in any 
Asiatic state where it had not been strengthened by revelation. 
The older political tradition of the city-state of Greece proper was 
unanimous in its view that the moral law stood above the state 
and that the best that positive legislation could do was to 
reproduce it; and Plato and Aristotle, each in his own way, gave 
incomparable philosophical expression to this view when the 
independence of the city-states was in its last phase. All this 
told against the attribution of moral absolutism to the state. 

On the other hand (and just because the grasp of the individual’s 
moral standing was so strong) there was an exceedingly full 
political life, lived in highly organized political communities, such 
as a perverted understanding could readily seize upon as the 
material for state-worship. With it went a narrow civic patriotism 
of almost inconceivable intersity, and civic cults of the city’s 
chosen gods. 


Between these contending forces the victory lay with those making 
for the state’s moral absolutism. So far as any one cause accounts 
for this, it was the absence of any independent and authoritative 
guardian and arbiter of that moral law of which the supremacy 
was in dispute. ... As to Plato and Aristotle, neither was able 
to propose an adequate guardian of the moral law to fill that gap 
in Greek political life which can in fact only be adequately filled 
by a divine and infallible Church. 

After showing the establishment, the extent, the sig- 
nificance, and the various manifestations of the ruler- 
cult, both in ancient and in modern times, Dr. Hoare 
arrives at ihis ominous conclusion: ‘‘The political and 
mental preparation for a revived Caesar-worship is near- 
ing completion.’’ 


Whether the author’s findings are entirely acceptable 
or not,! they will repay close examination. Young 
America wants to be educated to an understanding of 
the problems of the present day. 


1For one thing, we miss a reference to the important part 
played by the Delphic Oracle in the spiritual life of Greece. 


Multorum disce exemplo, quae facta sequaris, 
quae fugias: vita est nobis aliena magistra. 
(Cato Dist. III 13) 


Plato and Aristotle, and State Absolutism 


Plato proposed an oligarchy of ‘guardians’ who were to be en- 
truste? with the moral education of all the citizens. But when 
the guardians are themselves an organ of State this method is 
(as events around us show) the surest way of bringing about that 
moral absolutism of the State which Plato professed to oppose. 
In fact, he himself went on to propose further drastic overridings 
of the family and of individual moral rights. Aristotle was pre- 
served from these extravagances by his firmer grasp of the 
importance of the family as the unit of society, but could propose 
no better way of filling the fatal gap than the emergence of the 
ruler of heroic virtue who should embody the moral law in his 
own person. He even appeared to sanction that ruler’s deification 
by writing that ‘such a one may truly be deemed a god among 
men.’ (Politics iii, 13) 

This sentence, taken as Aristotle probably meant it to be read, 
as a defence of the deification of his pupil Alexander the Great, 
must always stand as a painful example of a lapse of a truly great 
mind which had approached very closely by the light of natural 
reason alone to a grasp of the doctrine of the One God.—F. R. 
Hoare, in The Clergy Review, Nov. 1939, p. 412. 


A sentence should read as if its author, had he held a 
plough instead of a pen, could have drawn a furrow deep 
and straight to the end.—Thoreau 
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A Modest Proposal to Abolish the Study of Liatin 
By George McCrackEN 
Otterbein College 
Several years ago, when asked to read a paper before 
a meeting of the Ohio Classical Conference held in Cin- 
cinnati, I chose for a title the words which appear as 
the heading of the present article. Without undue 
expectations of the furore which I might create in the 
educational world, I nevertheless did anticipate that the 
iconoclasm of the title would arouse interest, at least, 
if not in some quarters considerable anxiety. Indeed, 
the chairman of the meeting was sufficiently disturbed 
to prepare in advance a sort of defensor fidei, in case I 
should prove to be, despite my previously good repute, 
what at that time had not yet been known as a ‘fifth 
columnist’ or a ‘Trojan horse.’ Otherwise, the paper 
was met with kindness, and I now venture to put the 
discussion into print because I believe that the theme 
is still just as important as it was then. 


My thoughts had been given their direction in the 
following manner. In the course of a Socratic walk over 
the campus of a well-known eastern university my com- 
panion was an eminent authority in the field of modern 
European history, his particular specialties being Bis- 
marek and Garibaldi. We had been talking about I 
know not what, when suddenly he turned to me and 
expressed great regret that in the years of his schooling 
(the first decade of this century) he had spent so much 
time reading Latin literature. I supposed at once that 
he was merely giving vent to the indignation with which 
many people describe their experience with school Latin, 
but I soon found that his objection was not at all com- 
monplace. What he disliked was that he had been made 
to spend a good deal of time reading Latin literature, 
Terence in particular, when he ought to have been read- 
ing Greek literature which he missed altogether. His 
whole education consisted, he thought, of reading second- 
rate material when first-rate literature was available, and 
he was considerably annoyed at the people who had 
planned his curriculum. 

Now I am myself extremely fond of Terence, and 
believe that in the Adelphoe we have a play splendidly 
pertinent to the solution of one of our chief educational 
problems, that of the kind and degree of discipline. 
Moreover, I need hardly mention that, as a teacher of 
the classics, I admit at once that in Latin literature there 
is much that is beautiful in artistic execution, penetrat- 
ing in insight into human nature, of lasting value to the 
race, and even at times original in conception. Never- 
theless, I have come after long reflection, ripening into 
deep conviction, to agree that whenever one puts Latin 
literature beside Greek, the vast superiority of the latter 
becomes patent in almost every department. To say this 
is not to be unfair to Latin literature. It is no disgrace 
to be second after such a supremacy. 

One of the most fundamental axioms of ethies is that 
when we are faced with the necessity of choosing only 
a single alternative out of many, we ought always to 
choose the best, and reject the merely good. To apply 
this principle to our school and college curriculum means 
that we ought to see that our students study Greek and 
read Greek literature rather than Latin and Latin liter- 
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ature, provided, of course, that they can not take both. 
It is possible, to be sure, to give them both, but the fact 
remains that we give both to a very small percentage of 
those who take either. When one language is taken, it is 
Latin—the Greek students are almost always also Latin 
students. 


There was a time when this was not so, when the cur- 
riculum included as required subjects both Greek and 
Latin, at least in the colleges and old-time academies 
which preceded the high schools. Indeed, the experience 
of the historian whom I have mentioned must have been, 
for his generation, somewhat exceptional. When the 
change set in, however, it was the superior Greek that 
was dropped and the merely excellent Latin that was 
kept. The reasons for this, I think, were: first, the sup- 
posed greater difficulty of Greek, and second, the 
supposed greater practicality of Latin. Greek words, 
being written in an alphabet that looks queer to the 
uninitiated, are by the same token hard to pronounce 
and frighten the timid. Greek inflections are more com- 
plicated than those of Latin, e. g. there are the dual, the 
middle, the optative, the aorist, and, in Homer, innumer- 
able variants. In addition, the derivation of modern 
civilization from the Greek is less obvious than the cor- 
responding derivation from Rome. On the other hand, 
Latin is written in an alphabet which looks like ours, 
appears to have a simpler morphology, and the large 
number of Latin derivatives in English makes the 
mastering of Latin vocabulary seem easier. This last 
point appeals to that majority of mankind to whom what 
they call ‘the practical’ always seems more important 
than the truthful, the beautiful, or the everlasting. More- 
over, a knowledge of Latin seemed, then as now, useful 
to those in certain professions such as medicine and the 
law. These, then, were some of the reasons why the 
attack upon the classies, led first by the scientists, fight- 
ing for the recognition of other, newer, and really valu- 
able disciplines, and now carried on by the educationists 
and pseudo-scientists who are fighting for the recognition 
of newer disciplines (I use the word advisedly!) of very 
doubtful or unproven value, was directed against Greek 
aud left Latin for a second onslaught. Of the first group, 
the outstanding enemy was Herbert Spencer—of the 
other groups, no one is outstanding but the hosts are as 
those of Sennacherib! They have largely finished with 
Greek, believe themselves now ending the fight against 
Latin, and are already attacking the modern languages 
and English, which last is now only tolerated as what is 
called a ‘tool subject.’ (Not long ago I was told by a 
student that the number of motor accidents shows clearly 
that high school students should be given courses in 
motor-ear driving and not in foreign languages!) 


Both of these objections to the study of Greek are, in 
my opinion, highly fallacious. I do not mean that any 
one in his right mind would ever call Greek easy. Cer- 
tainly not, but neither is it easy to live a life in accord- 
ance with the Christian teaching of self-sacrifice, nor to 
accomplish some great task of social reform, but experi- 
ence has shown that both ean be done. True, the alphabet 
does present a difficulty but one that can be surmounted 
in a week or ten days at the least. Greek inflections are 
complicated, but there are three, not five, declensions; 
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one, or at most two conjugations; four instead of five 
major cases; while the middle is confined to two tenses 
and in Homer to one, so far as difference of inflection 
is concerned ; and the dual is so rare after Homer and so 
easy in Homer as to be relatively unimportant. More- 
over, Greek syntax and word order are vastly more like 
ours than are those of Latin. Even when the students 
are innocent of much knowledge of English grammar, as 
nearly every student nowadays is, it is still no harder to 
teach Greek than it is to teach Latin, and in some respects 
Greek really is casier. 

In assessing the value of the argument from practi- 
cality, one must at once admit that a good knowledge of 
Latin is necessary to the study of law, although few 
prospective studenis ct ine law get it, and likewise a 
similar knowledge is helpfui ic the medical student, but 
the minimum essentials are now being taught to thou- 
sands of students in the schools of these two professions 
without any previous background. How it is done is a 
mystery to me, but it is nonetheless true! Even so, what 
the embryonic medico needs more is a course in Greek, 
since in the biological sciences the great majority of 
technical terms have a Greek origin. Far better would 
it be for the beginner in medicine to have a healthy 
acquaintance with Greek roots than to be able to read 
all the medical literature that was ever written in Latin. 

We are not, however, concerned most with the pro- 
fessional preparation but with preparation of the average 
student for life itself, for whom a knowledge cf Greek 
is certainly as ‘practical’ as a knowledge of Latin. From 
Greek grammar the student can improve his knowledge 
of English grammar as well as from Latin. True, com- 
mon English vocabulary is derived to a great extent from 
Latin but we have good etymological dictionaries, and 
if we must omit something, then this is an element that 
ean be gained in another way. Acquaintance with Greek 
and Greek literature can be gained only by study. 

Finally, in these days when there is so much emphasis 
upon the ‘social approach,’ it is from Greek literature 
and history that we can draw the best lessons for living 
the kind of life we must live. Surely the ideals of 
patriotism, freedom of body and spirit, the ever-questing 
mind iz search of knowledge, and the love of beauty and 
truth, are vastly to be preferred to the totalitarian ideals 
of the Roman empire, even to those of the republican 
period when the government at best was rapacious, 
tyrannical, and oppressive of the rights of weaker 
nations, despite the influence of Stoicism.! 

Thus I urge every teacher of the classics to do every- 
thing in his power to interest students in Greek. I sug- 
gest that wherever possible college teachers of Greek seek 
to introduce Greek into the high schools, even to the 
extent of giving, if necessary, voluntary service to boards 
of education as a civie and professional duty. Otherwise 
in secondary schools little ean be done to turn the tide 
toward Greek. Few of the teachers are properly pre- 
pared to teach Greek, but indeed many of those who do 
teach Latin are not really qualified to teach Latin, but 
some are qualified to do both and they can do much. 
In the colleges the situation is somewhat different, for 
few college teachers of Latin are lacking in Greek and 
they can do much to interest students in Greek, par- 
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ticularly where there is a requirement that may be 
satisfied by either language. Many college teachers will 
find Greek the solution to one of the most perplexing 
problems they face. Students come to college with two 
years of high school Latin, taken, naturally, in the first 
two years with an interval of two years before they reach 
college. They then find that they must take another 
year of Latin or of Greek. They have forgotten all or 
most of the Latin, if they ever knew any, and they are 
at once lost. By entering elementary Greek, they can 
begin at the bottom without a handicap, and Greek is 
the only language taught in which it is possible to gain 
a good deal from a single year’s study. On the basis of 
a number of years of experience, I can personally testify 
that the use of such a text as Pharr’s Homeric Greek, 
despite its defects (overcomplication, too much annota- 
tion), will accomplish wonders in one year. 


No one can foretell what the results of a concerted 
movement such as I suggest would be, but I have faith 
to believe that it would at least be more successful than 
the losing battle we have been fighting in recent years in 
the defence of Latin. At my own college, enrollment in 
Greek has been consistently greater than that in Latin, 
and this ean not be attributed to pre-theological students 
alone, although this group accounts for some of the en- 
rollment. And it is no small indication of the attitude 
ot our students that, while in common with every teacher 
of the classics, I have been told by many that they con- 
sidered their Latin courses a waste of time, or too diffi- 
cult, oy dull, I have never heard this complaint from 
any Greek student except one. Frequently a student will 
express his attitude towards Greek as one of them did, 
“*T can’t get Greek very well, but I love it!’’ To hear 
this from many would be a foretaste of what Heaven 
must be like! 


1 The Editor asks what I have to say on the relative value of 
Greek and Latin for disciplinary training. I have omitted to 
compare the two languages on this point, because I do not believe 
it ever had anything to do with the dropping of Greek, rather than 
Latin, from the curriculum. As a matter of fact, the enemies of 
the classics will not allow that any subject may have disciplinary 
value at all. A course in ice-cream making or one in cosmetics 
will train the intelligence as much as the more conventional 
mathematics, and, in the bargain, be practical! That last is the 
capstone of their argument. As for me, I shall merely say that 
whatever disciplinary value Latin has, Greek has also. 


People are asking in this Heraclitean age of seeming 
flux, what will be here, of the things we see about us, 
a hundred years from now? One will be the ever-fresh 
and ever-youthful Plato.—Lane Cooper 


Voices from the Past 


“The state originates for the sake of life: it continues in exist- 
ence for the sake of the good life.” (Aristotle) 

“Political societies exist for the sake of noble actions and not 
merely of a common life.” (Aristotle) 

“The chief task of polities is to produce a certain character in 
the citizens and to make them good and capable of noble actions.” 
(Aristotle) 

“There are those who would use their powers to make the state 
powerful and rot to make its citizens good, filling it with docks 
and fortifications and revenue but leaving no room for justice and 
sophrosyne. We do not agree with the crowd that the most pre- 
cious thing in life is bare preservation in existence; we hold that 
it is better to become thoroughly good and to remain so as long 
as existence lasts.” (Plato) 
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Plato’s Views on Art: A Synthesis 
By Joun J. Watsu, S. J. 
Campion, Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin 

The ancient quarrel between poetry and philosophy, 
which is mentioned by Plato in the tenth book of the 
Republic, centered for the most part around theology. 
Homer and Hesiod had been the first to gather and 
synthesize the traditional myths and legends, evolving 
from them a system of Greek theogony. Gradually their 
work came to be looked upon as the chief embodiment of 
Panhellenic theology. Plato and his fellow philosophers, 
however, found this poetical theology inadequate. Reli- 
gion, to the Platonists, was assimilation to God so far 
as it was possible for man (Republic 377 E ff.), and the 
theology of Homer and Hesiod did not, in their opinion, 
offer the ethical ideal to mankind which a concept of the 
divine nature should offer. 

This gives us some insight into Plato’s attitude towards 
poetry and art. His was a purely ethical viewpoint, and 
when he talks about banishing the poets and artists from 
his ideal state he does so from ethical motives. It is 
possible that Plato would have treated art far differently 
had he been considering aesthetic values in themselves. 

The fact that he refers to poets as ‘fathers and authors 
of our wisdom’ (Lysis 214 A), and compares Homer to 
a marvelous magnet (Jon 532 A), and speaks of him as a 
‘light, airy, winged, divine thing’ (Jon 534 B), shows 
that Plato was not altogether adverse to the followers of 
the Muse. He even goes so far in his praise as to say 
that the poet whose work rests on truth is a philosopher 
(Phaedrus 270-279). 

Sir Philip Sidney shrewdly and correctly remarks that 
‘Plato, whose authoritie he had much rather conster, 
than unjustly resist, meant not in general of Poets, in 
those words of which Julius Sealiger saith ‘Qua authori- 
tate, barbari quidam, atque hispidi, abuti velint, ad 
Poetas e republica exigendos’; but only meant to drive 
out those wrong opinions of the Deitie .. .’’! This must 
necessarily be the case, or Plato is guilty of grave con- 
tradiction. In the second book of the Republic (383) 
he says explicitly that he is an admirer of Homer but 
not of such passages as the lying dream which Zeus 
sends Agamemnon. In the third book it is clear enough 
that Plato means Homer to have a place in his state, but 
in an expurgated form. He begs Homer and other poets 
not to be angry if he strikes out certain passages, not 
beeause they are unpoetical or unattractive to the popu- 
lar ear, but beeause the greater their poetical charm the 
more dangerous they become (387). Art for art’s sake 
meant nothing to Plato. Art was for man’s sake and 
had to be dealt with as such. Virtue and beauty, in his 
opinion, were synonymous. ‘‘Let our artists,’’ he pleads, 
‘‘rather be those who are gifted to discern the true 
nature of the beautiful and the graceful; then will our 
youth dwell in a land of health, amid fair sights and 
sounds, and receive the good in everything; the beauty, 
the influence of fair works, shall flow into the eye and 
ear, like a health-giving breeze from a purer region, and 
insensibly draw the soul from earliest years into likeness 
and sympathy with the beauty of reason’’ (Republic 
IIT, 401). 

As though realizing that he had been very severe on 
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poetry, Plato brings his long treatise on its immoral in- 
fluence to a close with the frank admission that if mimetic 
and duleet poetry could show any reason for its existence 
in a well-governed state, he would gladly admit it, since 
he himself was conscious of its spell (Republic X). But 
until art could meet his charges,—those of madness, 
servile imitation, uselessness, and immorality,—he would 
never give his complete approval. 


Plato’s first count against the poets is their ‘inspira- 
tion.’ Together with prophecy and love, he classes poetic 
inspiration as a form of madness, the madness of the 
Muse which, as he says in the Phaedrus, takes possession 
of a young and noble soul, arouses it to revel in song 
and exalt the mighty deeds of ancient heroes and east 
about them a sheen of romance. But if any one not thus 
inspired importunes at the gates of poesy, believing that 
technique alone will suffice to make him a poet, he will 
never achieve success. Compared with the poetry of 
madness, the poetry of the uninspired pales into insig- 
nificance. 

Plato, moreover, believes that poetry from its very 
nature is enigmatic, and that Homer and all the other 
poets talk in riddles so that the individual, if he is to 
understand the poet’s meaning, must also be inspired. 
This theory of inspiration is outlined in the Jon. Socrates 
questions the actor whether he is in his right mind when 
proclaiming such striking passages as the description of 
Achilles rushing at Hector, or whether he is not carried 
out of himself and in this eestasy of soul seems to be 
among the persons or places of which he is speaking. 
Ion is foreed to admit that Socrates is right. Then 
Soerates asks him whether he is aware that he produces 
a similar effect on his audience. He replies that he is, 
saying, with a touch of pride, that he looks down from 
the stage and beholds the various emotions of pity, 
wonder, and sternness, registering on their countenances 
as he is speaking. 

From the conversation of Socrates and Ion, then, it 
appears that Pilato aceuses art of dismissing reason on 
the part of the poet, the aetor, and the audience. This 
was of serious concern to him, because he believed that 
the very well-being of the soul consisted in the proper 
subordination of emotions and appetite to reason. Art, 
independent of any well-thought-out rules, seemed to 
him to be guided rather by some ‘divine madness’ than 
by reason. Since folly and divine possession were one 
and the same thing to the ancients, the problem of poetry 
could not but make Plato and Soerates uneasy. On the 
one hand, they were only too willing to climb Parnassus, 
but, on the other, they were afraid that in doing so they 
would sin against reason. Plato always felt that his 
mission was first of all to advance reason and morality. 
It was his ethical outlook, therefore, that is responsible 
for his distrust of poetic inspiration. 

Since the object of art is to represent the beautiful, it 
is necessary to know in what Plato thought beauty to 
consist. Realizing his ethical bent, we are not surprised 
when he maintains: ‘‘ Any man is a fool who directs the 
shafts of his ridicule at any other sight than that of 
folly and vice, or seriously inclines to weigh the beau- 
tiful by any other standard than that of the good.’’ In 
the Laws (655 B) he asserts: ‘‘ All figures and melodies 
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which are concerned with a good attribute of the soul or 
body, whether indirectly or directly, are beautiful; 
whereas the opposite is true of those which are concerned 
with a bad attribute of the soul or body.’’ 

In that wonderful passage on beauty in the Sym- 
posium (210 E) Plato shows that far from being insen- 
sible to the beautiful, he was intensely aware of its place 
in the scheme of the whole. His complaint, however, 
against representing sensible objects in words or color is, 
that instead of being a stepping-stone to the true knowl- 
edge of the beautiful itself, it goes in the opposite direc- 
tion. It does not seek the truth but is content with 
appearances. In substantiation of this, Plato presents 
his famous example of the bed: God is the creator of the 
idea of a bed—the essential reality. The carpenter imi- 
tates or embodies it in a bed as we know it. The artist 
then comes along and, with words or color, copies the 
imitation of the carpenter. Therefore, as Plato sees it, 
the artist is an imitator three removes from reality. 

According to Ritter’s theory of Plato’s philosophy of 
art, Plato objects only to the imitation of sensible objects 
but approves of representing the ideal: ‘‘In the Timaeus, 
we have the description of how the demiurge looks to the 
eternal prototype and shapes the cosmos into a form of 
perfect beauty. In a more careful description we are 
told that what is patterned after an eternal prototype is 
always beautiful; whereas that which the human artist 
has patterned after the prototype of a sensible thing is 
ugly. From this I conclude that the true artist produces 
in accordance with an Idea (the beholding of which 
venerates in him an inspiration bordering on madness), 
but never in accordance with its images. In doing so, he 
imparts to his product the noble stamp of beauty.’’? If 
this is correct Plato and Aristotle came very near to 
having the same notion of true artistic representation. 

Plato’s charge of uselessness against art is hard to 
understand. He, if anyone, owed a tremendous debt to 
the Muses. Longinus doubts that there would have been 
‘*so fine a bloom of perfection on Plato’s philosophical 
doctrines, and that he would not in many cases have 
found his way to poetical subject matter and modes of 
expression, unless he had with all his heart and mind 
struggled with Homer for his primacy, entering the lists 
like a young champion matched against a man whom all 
admire Sidney is of the same opinion: ‘‘ Even 
Plato, whosoever well considereth, shall find, that in the 
body of his work, though the inside and strength were 
Philosophy, the skinne as it were and beautie, depended 
most of poetry.’’4 

The only way to explain what Plato means by ‘use- 
lessness’ is to say that he is again speaking from an 
ethical standpoint. We saw in the Republic that to 
Plato the only real harm was moral harm, so we may 
conelude that his only real good was moral good. There- 
fore, if emotional pleasure had to be bought at the soul’s 
expense (and this he maintained to be the case if poetry 
was immoral), then the advantages of poetry or art 
were dubious indeed. 

When we see the influence of such playwrights as 
Euripides, Ibsen, and Shaw, we admire Plato’s fore- 
sight in guarding the morality of the state. We wonder 
what he would say about our present-day dramas, if he 
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found Homer’s poetry objectionable on the score that 
he represented heroes wailing and beating their breasts 
in a manner altogether unbecoming to men. He asks 
(Republic 605 C), ‘if that is an honorable kind of praise 
—when we see a character which we could not accept 
for our own without shame, and instead of being sick- 
ened, are pleased, and praise it.’ He goes on pertinently 
to observe that we laugh at jokes we hear in comedies 
and are not disgusted with their vulgarity, though we 
would be ashamed to make them ourselves. ‘‘ Poetical 
imitation,’’ he concludes, ‘‘has the same effect on lust 
and anger and all those experiences of desire and 
pleasure or pain which, as we believe, accompany all 
our actions. For it waters them and makes them grow 
when they ought to starve with drought; and it gives 
them power over us when we ought to subject them, and 
so to make ourselves better and happier instead of falling 
into wickedness and misery.”’ 

In the light of Plato’s ethical ideal for society, it is 
evident that his principal grievance against the arts is 
their immorality. And yet Plato, himself a poet, is most 
generous in his praise of other poets and artists. We 
find here an apparent inconsistency. Is there a solution? 
We think so. Does not Plato’s identification of the 
beautiful and the good give the key to both his ethies 
and aesthetics? For an agreement between ethics and 
aesthetics necessarily follows that identification of the 
beautiful and the good. If it is the province of the 
artist to give pleasure through the expression of the 
beautiful, and if the beautiful is only that which is 
vood, then the artist in expressing the beautiful must 
necessarily portray the good. And in so doing he does 
not oppose but furthers the ethical ideal. Viewed in this 
light, Plato’s apparent inconsistency vanishes, and we 
must conclude that it was not with art that Plato 
quarrelled but with the abuses of art. 


1 Apology for Poetry (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1936), p. 4. 

2Constantin Ritter, The Essence of Plato’s Philosophy (New 
York: Dial Press, 1933), p. 366. 

3 Longinus, On the Sublime, ch. xiii. 

4 Sidney, op. cit., p. 6. 


“A Passionate Lover of Plato” 


Joseph Joubert (1754-1824) was all his life a passion- 
ate lover of Plato. I hope other lovers of Plato will 
forgive me for saying that their adored object has never 
been more truly described than he is here: 


Plato shows us nothing, but he brings brightness with him; he 
puts light into our eyes, and fills us with a clearness by which all 
objects afterwards become illuminated. He teaches us nothing; 
but he prepares us, fashions us, and makes us ready to know all. 
Somehow or other, the habit of reading him augments in us the 
capacity for discerning and entertaining whatever fine truths 
may afterwards present themselves. Like mountiin air, it 
sharpens our organs, and gives us an appetite for wholesome 
food. . . It is good to breathe his air, but not to live upon him.— 


Matthew Arnold, Essays in Criticism, ‘‘Joubert.’’ 


It is the substitution of matter for form that is killing 
the study of the classics. A man who has been taught the 
origin of the legend of Aeneas will not read Virgil in 
later life; a man who has been taught to write hexameters 
will —John Burnet 
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